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THE ANVIL 

Impressive by any standard with approximately 20,000 tanks, 
15,000 combat aircraft, and huge reserves of tough peasant 
riflemen, who were politically indoctrinated by a metic- 
ulously organized political party, the Red Armed Forces 
stood in 1941 as the most formidable anvil which had ever 
been struck by an attacker. Shown here, a smoking KV-I 
heavy Soviet tank, a recent victim of German tactical skill 
and confidence. 
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THE HAMMER 

Impressive by any standard with mission oriented leadership 
( Auftragstaktik ) and decisive historical style characterized 
by the strategic concept of the great battle of decision 
(Entscheidungsschlacht) , the German Armed Forces achieved 
near- fatal results against the Soviets in the first 24 days 
of Barbarossa. Shown above is an example of German tactical 
flexibility: a Luftwaffe- served 88mm antiaircraft gun used 

in the ground firing role especially against Soviet tanks and 
fortifications . 
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NOTE TO THE READER 



Throughout the text the U.S. equivalent of German military 
ranks have been used to avoid confusion. The German Generaloberst 
of the Second World War, for example, is translated as the U.S. rank 
of General, with both terms used to indicate four star general of- 
ficer rank. A literal translation of Generaloberst would be Colonel 
General, however, the term was not used by the U.S. Armed Forces in the 
Second World War and is not used today. If one translates the ranks 
in terms of star equivalents, a German General der Panzertruppe would 
be an American Lieutenant General, a Generalleutnant an American Major 
General, and, finally, a Generalmaj or would be an American Brigadier 
General. One exception to the concept of equivalents in the study 
has been in the case of the German Generalfeldmarschall , a rank which 
would be equivalent to an American General of the Army or Air Force. 

The German rank Generalfeldmarschall appears in this study several 
times and the authors felt that the term General of the Army would 
be awkward. The term Field Marshal, therefore, has been used in 
this study to indicate the German Second World War rank of General - 
feldmarschall . 
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Chapter 1 

RESEARCH SCOPE AND METHODOLOGY 

In the past several years, evidence has come to light which sup- 
ports a view that the Soviet Armed Forces, particularly in cases where 
they have the luxury of a timely buildup of strength prior to a major 
offensive, will deliberately and systematically disrupt the command, 
control, and communications (C^) of their military opponents. The 
Soviets strongly emphasize the stunning of an opponent at the beginning 
of offensive operations, and, beyond the immediate question of the 
style and intensity of the disruption of C , additional questions arise 
concerning the reasons for such emphasis and the historical antecedents 
or model for Soviet counter C^ operations. The Soviets have tended to 
rely heavily on the experiences of the great patriotic war, particular! 
when analysing the challenges of modern ground warfare, and one must 
suspect that a heavy influence from the Second World War lingers on. 

It is not too much to expect, for example, that the pragmatic Soviets, 
whose collapsed in the opening stages of the German surprise attack 
of 1941 (code name Barbarossa) , would study the German operations as 
a lesson for Soviet offensives taking place under broadly similar 
strategical circumstances. 

The present paper examines the German plans for Earbarossa and the 
first five weeks of operations in the East. The research team which 
put together the paper addressed itself to the following questions 
and points: 

First (Basically), the Question: Did the Germans have a distin- 

guishable, formal doctrine of attack against Soviet in Bar- 
barossa? (In effect, the question describes the thesis being 
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tested by the research team, namely, that the Germans op- 
erated under a distinguishable, formal doctrine of attack 
against enemy command, control, and communications) . 

Second , the Points: 

1. Identification of the Soviet targets which the 
Germans planned to attack within the framework of Barbarossa. 

2. Identification of changes in the targeting which 
occurred in the early weeks of the operation. 

3. Uncovering of the actual targets attacked in 
the early weeks of Barbarossa. 

4. Assessment of the success of the German attacks 
in disrupting Soveit C . 

5. Explanation of the reasons for any shifts that may 
have occurred in German targeting of Soviet C . 

6. Ascertainment of the balance between German attacks 
on C-3 targets and other targets. 

The research team was most interested in getting fresh insights 
from German staff planners in Barbarossa and actual participants in 
the early weeks of the operation on the German methods of attack, and, 
most specifically of course, operations against Soviet C^. The study 
is based predominately on interviews with German officer veterans of 
Barbarossa who were systematically chosen according to service and 
experience to comment on Barbarossa. The research team used the good 
offices of Brigadegeneral a. D . Paul-Werner Hozzel, German Air Force, 
and Oberstleutnant Albrecht von Mellenthin, German Army, in the months 
of October-December 1979 to locate and contact the officer veterans of 
Barbarossa who would be willing to comment on the planning and opening 
stages of the operation. General Hozzel was provided with an advanced 
set of questions which was intended to be distributed to the Barbarossa 
veterans in advance of the interviews. The questions would serve the 
purpose to prepare the veterans for the interview and warn them fairly 
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about the information being sought. General Hozzel edited and im- 
proved the questions which were then reproduced in smooth typed format 
placed in notebooks and mailed in advance to most of the German office 
interviewed. 

The questionnarie consisted of nine pages including an introduc- 
tory letter, a sheet for background information on the Barbarossa ve- 
teran, and seven pages of questions which were blocked out so that sue 
cinct answers to every question could be completed on the forms them- 
selves. The questions proper were divided into those which concerned: 
(1) planning for Barbarossa, and (2) combat operations during the 
opening stages of the operation. The research team did not intend the 
the forms be completely filled out by the Barbarossa veterans and com- 
prise a part of the written study but rather that they be used in a 
businesslike manner to assist the Germans in thinking about the campai 
and the researchers in systemically working through the subject. The 
questionnarie is illustrated in Appendix A, and shows the emphasis in 
the study on information about German attacks directly against Soviet 
C 3 . 

When the research team arrived in Germany early in January 1980, 
it first made contact with General Hozzel and Lt Col v. Mellenthin in 
order to establish the final schedule of interviews. With tact and 
patience over the previous months, Hozzel and Mellenthin had managed 
to arrange meetings with most of the officers shown in Figure 1 . The 
interviews with Col Rudel and Capt v. Luttichau were set up by the 
research team alone and in the latter case involved a visit to 
Washington D.C. where the Barbarossa veteran is presently an historiar 
in the U.S. Army, Office of Director of Military History. 
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Figure 1 shows that the thirteen German officers who were inter- 
viewed held command and staff positions in both the Army and Lufwaffe 
during the planning and execution of Barbarossa. As was originally in- 
tended in the project, many of the views, interpretations, and conclu- 
sions in the study are based on the interviews with those thirteen of- 
ficers who held widely varied assignments in Barbarossa. The research 

team additionally visited the Military Historical Research Institute 
and the Military Archives of the Federal Republic at Freiburg (Breisgai 
and the Photographic Archives in Koblenz. At the Military Archives 
the team spent the equivalent of three man-weeks systematically search- 
ing for evidence of attacks against Soviet C^. The team examined plans 
orders, diaries, and reports of German headquarters and combat forma- 
tion which executed Barbarossa. The team also examined documents at 
the Hoover Institute (Stanford, CA) , Air Force History Center (Maxwell 
AFB, AL) , Army History Center (Carlisle Barracks, PA), and U.S. Army, 
Office, Director of Military History (Washington, DC), in an attempt 
to balance the fresh, specific material provided by the oral interview: 
The following observations on the sample of Barbarossa veterans 
interviewed are important to estimate the accuracy and credibility of 
the report on the German disruption of Soviet C^. In the report, the 
thesis which was tested, essentially that the German operated under 
a clear, formal doctrine of attack against Soviet C^ in Barbarossa, 
was rejected by every officer interviewed and was unsupported by the 
primary documents examined. The officers interviewed consistently pre 
sented a picture of German attacks intended primarily to smash the 
enemy through casualties to personnel and damage to equipment. The 
same officers represented a statistical sample with the following 
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strengths and weaknesses from the viewpoint of presenting a compre- 
hensive picture of Barbarossa: 



Sample of German Barbarossa Veterans 



Weaknesses 

1. Small Sample Size. 

2. Restricted Distribution of 
Rank (and Age), e.g., Lt, Capt, 
Maj in Barbarossa. 

3. Restricted Range of Commands 
Held, e.g.. Plat, Company, 
Battalion. 



Strengths 

1. Effective Distribution Among 
Services, e.g., Army, Luftwaffe. 

2. Effective Distribution of Staff 
Positions, e.g., hi/lo staffs 
varying from G-3 (opns) Army Group 
to G-4 Division. 



With more time and money, the research team could have interviewed 
a larger sample of Barbarossa veterans but not a sample which would have 
been much more significant statistically. The restricted range of ranks 
and commands held in the sample can no longer, in contrast, be overcome 
by any research team with any amount of time and money. A German divi- 
sion commander in Barbarossa, for example, aged a reasonable 50 years 
would now be 89 years old and a rare find. Notwithstanding the excel- 
lent reasons for the narrow range of age, rank and command of the in- 
terviewers, the sample remains restricted to officers who experienced 
command in Barbarossa at junior ranks and in front line combat. The 
sample, in contrast, was adequately distributed among Army and Luft- 
waffe officers for purposes of picturing missions and targets attacked. 
The officers who held staff positions in the planning for Barbarossa 
and/or combat also represented a wide range of positions which tended 
to reduce the effects of the narrow distribution of age and rank and 
the limited range of command. Generalmajor Peter von der Groeben with 
rank of major in Barbarossa experienced planning at the exceptionally 
high level of assistant G-3 (operation) in Army Group Center 
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and Generalmajor Rudolf Loytved-Hardegg with rank of major served as 
G-2 for Air Fleet with responsibility for Luftwaffe targeting for the 
entire Soviet front for the first waves of the attack. The positions 
held by Generals v.d. Groeben and Loytved-Hardegg and their heavy re- 
sponsbilities under the German general staff system partly counter- 
balance the narrow band of ranks held by the interviewees overall. 

The report represents largely German views of the planning and 
opening stages of the campaign in the sense of both the personal im- 
pressions of German officers and the writings in the war diaries 
and similar primary documents. These sources paint a picture of the 
campaign in which the Germans concentrated their efforts on the des- 
truction of the opposing Soviet ground formations through deep pene- 
trations of Soviet space and the accompanying pressure of the trailing 
German infantry armies. The picture which becomes clear is one where 
the German formations moved rapidly across the .Soviet transportation 
network to prevent the Soviets from withdrawing into the hinterland 
and incidental to that movement fractured the Soviet system of command 
and control as it existed in the summer of 1941. The Germans additions 
ly did achieve in the first few hours of Barbarossa some effects agains 
Soviet communications through attacks organized among anti-Soviet 
minorities which took place close to the frontier. Based on several 
comments by readers of the first draft of the report, the research teair 
decided also to include in the final version a brief systematic chapter 
on Soviet as it existed in 1941. 

As it became apparent in the study that the basic thesis being 
tested, which had seemed to be so natural and viable, was in fact un- 
supported by either interview or document, a unique juncture was reache 
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during the research in Germany. The research team was faced with the 
decision of whether to inform the sponsor of the lack of German emphasis 
on the paralysis of Soviet and somewhat dramatically terminate the 
research effort, or to press on and clarify how, in fact, the Germans 
had disrupted Soviet so effectively. Because the research team hau 
begun to see a body of consistent evidence coming into focus which por- 
trayed what had happened in Barbarossa, it decided to press on to il- 
luminate the disruption of Soviet and to extract the more general 
lessons and warnings of Barbarossa for potential similar operations 
in the future. The team reasoned that a high intensity, conventional 
war in Central Europe would begin with an all-out offensive by the 
Warsaw Pact similar in many ways to Barbarossa (1941). From the view- 
point of a study oriented like its present one, the potential European 
operation in the future might even be referred to as Barbarossa II. 

The potential similarities which allow such an analogy to be made are: 
(1) the potential closeness in historical time of Barbarossa (1941) 
and a future War in Central Europe, (2) similarities in military 
technology, (3) similarities in weather and terrain, (4) similarities 
in the human parameters, i.e., Soviet Russians opposing (West) Germans, 
and (5) the similar strategical circumstances of an all-out attack 
at the beginning of a war with the special importance of surprise, 
initiative, and concentration of effort for the attacker. 

The research team continued to piece together a picture which 
showed the enormous advantages held by the side in a conflict which 
achieves surprise and seizes the initiative at the beginning of a war. 
The picture was an important one to be made available to decision 
makers in NATO and was available in effective detail. The German 
success in the opening states of Barbarossa was also attributable to 
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several principles under which the Germans operated, some of which 
have application to the defense of the West today. The principles 
represented a tactical lingua franca among the German officers inter- 
viewed, who presented them consistently as the general reasons for the 
German success. The words which describe the principles which the 
Germans applied in Barbarossa were the following : 

1. Entscheidungsschlacht , or alternately Vernicntungs - 
schlacht . The principle of a single great battle of decision, or 
alternately battle of annihilation. 

2. Auf tragstaktik . Within the framework of every bat- 
tle, mission oriented tactics. 

3. Schwerpunkt . Within the framework of every battle 
or mission a point of main effort. 

Mission oriented tactics on the part of the Germans at every 
level of combat gave them special advantages over the Soviets in 
Barbarossa and during the remainder of the war. The assignment of 
main points of effort at all levels of combat also gave the Germans 
special efficiencies in dealing with the numerically superior Soviets. 
The conscious general application of Auf tragstaktik and Schwerpunkten 
in Barbarossa gave the Germans special decisiveness in smashing through 
the Soviet forces within the framework of a great battle of annihila- 
tion. In Barbarossa, the Germans emphasized destruction first. Para- 
lysis followed as a result of the inflicting of casualties and damage 
and the overrunning of the opposing transportation network. 

It is important to point out, however, that the Soviets had a 
primitive communications system which presented few opportunities for 
specialized attack and damage. The Barbarossa veterans also observed 
that their units had virtually no knowledge initially about the loca- 
tion of Soviet headquarters at any level. The observations are sup- 
ported by the documented Soviet xenophobia anc paranoia of the era 
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which prevented the Soviets from revealing military information of 
virtually any kind to the Germans. Not only were the Soviet reticent 
about providing information on military dispositions, but they also 
depended on relatively primitive communications hardware up to divis- 
ion level characterized by almost complete dependence on messengers, 
wire and telephones, and even light signaling devices and flags. The 
forests of radio antennas associated with Western formations at the 
division level and the numerous command-style motor vehicles were not 
present with Soviet infantry divisions. Soviet tank and mechanized 
divisions had small numbers of radios and a few specialized command 
vehicles. The field command posts of Soviet divisions were therefore 
exceedingly difficult to locate let alone paralyze by selective, pur- 
poseful attack. Higher level headquarters were located often in ordin- 
ary buildings in the cities, towns, and villages of the operational 
area and equally difficult to pinpoint. German documents note that 
Soviet transportation and communications targets in the cities were 

attacked based on tourist or government Stadtplane (city ground-plans) 

\ 

supplemented by aerial photography. The necessity for the Germans 

to use ordinary tourist city plans to target communications facilities 

in the larger cities was a bit ignominious and tends to bring into 

focus the lack of information about the Soviet Union and resulting 

3 

lack of formal doctrine for attack against Soviet C . 
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Chapter 2 



SOVIET COMMAND , 

CONTROL, AND COMMUNICATIONS IN 1941 

Command, Control, and Communications in 1941 was simpler than it 

3 

is today, and Soviet C was more primitive than that of the Western 

3 

powers. The Soviet Union employed C materiel similar to that of 

other nations, but the USSR's own peculiar national objectives, 

. . 3 

society, and internal bureaucratic organizations influenced its C 

system and made it different from other national systems in 1941. 

Aside from the influencing factors just mentioned, there were others 

which are particularly important to this study. The technological 

3 

inferiority of Soviet C hardware, compared with German and American 

l 

equipment of the same era, restricted the performance and versatility 
of Soviet command and control. The unique highly centralized politi- 
cal system of the Soviet Union and bureaucratic stiffness of the 
political and military participants in the political system also com- 
bined to limit the versatility and responsiveness of Soviet . The 

geographical size of the Soviet Union increased the requirements of 

3 3 

the Soviet C system and magnified its vulnerability to counter-C 

activities . 

The Soviet officer corps was still suffering the after-effects 
of the purges of the 1930s and was unprepared for the threat devel- 
oping in the west. A leadership void had been created in the Red Army 
by the purges and had not been filled by 1941, since there were simply 
not enough qualified officers to occupy the positions available. A 
lingering element of ear still pervaded the Red Army in 1941, and 



interview , Kamil Usfensky, Cambridge, Mass. 1980. 
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officers and non-commissioned officers were reluctant to exercise 
their own initiative for fear of making mistakes, i.e., it was safer 
simply to follow orders exactly. Such a situation severely detracted 
from effective command and control in the Red Army. 

The modernization of military thought, equipment, and organiza- 
tion, begun by Marshal M. N. Tukhachevskii in the 1930s was reversed 
following his death in the purges. In December 1940, after careful 
study of the German campaigns in Poland and the West, however, the Army, 
initiated a program to reorganize and modernize its armored forces, 
but to effect such a reorganization the Red Army would require more 
time than the Germans allowed. Caught in the midst of reorganization 
and modernization when Operation Barbarossa began on 22 June 1941, 
the Soviets paid a heavy price when overrun by the Germans. Stalin 
compounded the problems plaguing the military in 1941 by his ominous 
mistrust of the officer corps. As Operation Barbarossa began, Stalin 
was single-handedly making decisions on important military matters, 1 
frequently countermanding orders issued by Military District Commanders 
to rectify locally perceived deficiencies in readiness. Stalin 
additionally threatened executions for incompetence or disloyalty and 
in fact carried the threats out following the initial setbacks in 
Operation Barbarossa. The problems enumerated above were a catastrophic 
liability for the Red Army at the moment the German forces unleashed 
Operation Barbarossa. 

The officer corps of the Red Army was in an uncomfortable position 
at best, but what about the common soldier who would carry out the orders 
of the Army's leaders? The Soviet soldier was a simple, uncomplicated 

1 History of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union 
1941-1945 (Moscow, 1961), p. 11. 
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individual, largely recruited from a rural, peasant background. 
Independent thought and action were conspicuously absent from his 
military make-up, but he displayed superior determination and adapt- 
ability. Soldiers in the Red Army had few necessities and many enjoye 
a better existence in the army during the Great Patriotic War than in 
their peasant villages. The closeness to nature, characteristic of 
peasant life, enabled the Soviet soldier of such background to choose 
almost unconsciously the appropriate and correct military course of 
action when his existence was threatened.^" From his experience on the 
Russian front, Generalleutnant Sintzenrich, formerly Commander of the 
German 132d Infantry Division, made the following cogent observation: 

"All these traits are rooted deeply in the Russian soldier; 
military training could teach them to a man matured in 
a higher civilization only laboriously and with difficulty." 

"In all operations and movements within a unit, he is, 
however, greatly dependent on the leadership of those above 
him. Independent thinking, except in situations invol- 
ving his adaptability to natural surroundings,..., is not 
in his nature. "2 

Although there were cases of entire Red Army units surrendering or 
deserting during the first five months of Operation Barbarossa, there 
were also reports of units fighting to the last man with fanatical 
determination . 

One must also examine the character of the Russian land to 
appreciate the problems of command, control, and communications as 



Generalleutnant a.D. Sintzenich, 132d Infantry Division- 
Geomilitary Description of the Western Ukraine-the Russian Soldier 
(Unpublished Foreign Military Studies Typescript #D-103 Historical 
Division USEUCOM, 1947), p. 6. 

2 Ibid. , pp. 7-8 . 
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they existed in 1941. The generalization that Russia was a large, 
remote, underdeveloped country is not sufficient to grasp its im- 
mensity and appreciate the number of waterways , from intermittent 
streams to great rivers, which traverse Russia in every direction. 

Such a host of waterways required a multitude of bridges whose real 
importance became more apparent in time of war. Considering the size 
of Russia, the underdeveloped condition of the Soviet motor vehicle 
industry in 1941, and the extremely primitive road system, the Russian 
railroad presented the predominant means with which to accomplish 
the strategic maneuvers required in that vast country against a mobile 
opponent like the German Army. 

Soviet national communications in 1941 consisted of a shallow 

set of communications systems which largely converged on the Russian 

capital, Moscow. Captain Charles von Luttichau,^" an intelligence and 

later signal officer with the German Army on the Eastern Front, 

succinctly described the Soviet communications system as "very 

2 

primitive but adequate for its purpose." Operation Barbarossa, how- 
ever, served Soviet purposes very poorly. The official Soviet His to ry 
of the Great Patriotic War , with remarkable candor, described Soviet 
communications on the first day of Operation Barbarossa as improperly 
organized. ^ The Soviets had designed their communications according 
to a preconceived concept of the type of conflict that would develop 
on the western frontier. This concept seems to be one in which the 

^Capt von Luttichau has also completed extensive research into 
the early part of the war between Germany and Russia and has authored 
the Barbarossa volume in the U. S. Army series on the Eastern Front. 

2 

Interview, Charles von Luttichau, Washington, 1980. 

^The Great Patriotic War, p. 11. 
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Soviets felt they would have sufficient forces to check an attack 
conducted at the slow pace of military operations they had exper- 
ienced in the past and to seize the offensive themselves. Operation 
Barbarossa, with its opening swift, deep breakthroughs was inconsis- 
tent with this notion and the Soviets began to disintegrate within 
the opening hours of the attack. 

The Soviet communications system although primitive was extensive 
and it is useful to distinguish among the individual communication sys 
terns, for example, those of the Military Party, etc. and the various 
communication means, for example, telephones, radios, etc. employed 
in the national communications network of the Soviet Union. The five 
principal communications systems which served the Soviet Union during 
part or all of Operation Barbarossa were the following: 

1. The Military Communications System. 

2. The Communist Party Communications System. 

3. The Commissariat of State Security (NKGB) Communications 
System. 

4. The Commissariat of Interior Communications System. 

5. The Local Government Officials Communications System. 

These five systems ranged from the Military System, which could be 
precisely defined by the hardware it employed, to the Local Officials 
System, which could be loosely defined by the users it serviced. The 
various means of communicating employed over the five systems are 
given in Figure I. Figure II graphically portrays the means of com- 
munications used in the military system and arranges them according 
to the level of command at which they were generally employed. Figure 
II shows that a transition existed from those means employed at the 
tactical level. The telephone was the primary means of communication 
employed by all the various communications systems. The Post Office 
Commissariat managed state telephone communications in Soviet Russia 
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and the location of telephone exchanges in the basement of postal 

buildings reveals a certain degree of hardening of these communication 

facilities.'*' Concerning radio communications, it can be said that 

they were less important than telephone communications. High-frequency 

radio transmissions, however, were important means of communications 

at strategic levels over the extremely long distances involved in the 

Soviet Union. No single communications system can be cited as superior 

to all the others, and it is important to note that all five were 

available to the national leaders who used the system which best 

2 

served their requirements at any given time. 

Little information is available on the various communications 
systems comprising the National Communication Network in the Soviet 
Union in 1941 with the exception of the Military System. The Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union operated its own communications system in 
1941, utilizing telephonic communications on the Party's own telephone 

3 

lines. Although few specifics are known, it can be stated that the 
People's Commissariat for State Security with its state intelligence 
organization (NKGB) , operated its own system of communications within 
the USSR and utilized radio transmission to communicate with its spy 
networks in foreign countries. The Commissariat of the Interior, 
which controlled the border guards in the west, also operated its own 

"'’Interview, Charles von Luttichau and Detmar Finke , Washington, 

1980. 

2 

Interview, Aleksandr Nekrich, Cambridge, Mass, 1980. 

^ Interview , von Luttichau. 

4 

Interview, Nekrich. 
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communications system for direct contact between the border and the 
Ministry in Moscow. Except for the exchange of information which 
occurred at the Ministry level, the communications system of the 
Commissariat of the Interior interfaced with the Defense Commissariat 
Communications System only at the Military District level. ^ The 
Local Officials Communications System was the least complete of all 
the communications systems and probably relied on conversations con- 
ducted on the state telephone network, messages sent on the telegraph 
system, and conversations face-to-face. 

The Military Communication System (see Figure 2 ) was designed 
to operate under the rigors of war, and was more complex than the 
other four systems previously discussed. The civilian telephone land 
lines and cables operated by the People's Commisariat for Communica- 
tions, however, provided the basis around which the Military Communi- 

2 

cation System functioned. Even the armored units connected into the 

civilian cables as the following statement indicates : 

"The signals of the 22nd Tank Division, for example, 
were operated through the local post office, where the 
formation plugged into the civilian telephone network 
and telegraph service (22 Tk. Div. record, 7.61941: 
captured document). "3 

Personal face-to-face and messenger communications were extremely 
important in the military and were probably the primary means of 

^ Interview , von Luttichau. 

2 

John Erickson, The Road to Stalingrad (New York , 1975) , p. 22 
^Ibid. , p. 73 . 
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Figure 2 



Communications Means Comprising 
The Various Communications Systems 
( Including communications facilities within each means ) 



Means (Generic) 



Telephone : 



Telegraph: 



Messengers : 



Radio: 



Means (Specific) 

State telephone lines 
Military telephone lines 
Party telephone lines 
Railroad telephone lines 
Telephone Exchanges 

Civilian (in State Post 
Offices) 

Military 

Booster Stations 
State telegraph lines 
Military telegraph lines 

Couriers 

State (ground and air) 
Military (ground and air) 

Liaison Officers 

Messengers 

Motorcycle 

Vehicular 

Runners 

State radio facilities 
State Security (NKGB) radio 
facilities 

Special High Command radio 
facilities 

Military field radios 
Military nodes of 

communications 
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MEANS OF COMMUNICATIONS EMPLOYED IN THE MILITARY COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 
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INDICATES, COLLECTIVELY, SUCH ORGANIZATIONS AS THE SUPREME COMMANDER, STATE 
DEFENSE CUMMITTE, STAVKA, DEFENSE COMMISSARIAT, AND THE GENERAL STAFF. 

DENOTES ARMOR UNITS 



communication at the company, and perhaps even battalion, level. 
Couriers and liaison officers replaced messengers in the personal 
communications role at the regimental level and higher. Radios were 
employed only above the division level except in armor units where 
radios were common at all levels.^" It is likely that radio com- 
munication was the primary means of communication in armor units with 
personal face-to-face, messenger, and telephonic communications assum- 
ing secondary importance, although little direct evidence can be 

* 

presented to support such a view. In the Soviet Military Communi- 
cations System in 1941, communications were not effectively coordin- 
ated between the infantry and its supporting arms, for example, air 
and artillery. The Soviet artillery forces, however, had excellent 
internal communications . 

Due to a paucity of wireless sets and limited experience with 

wireless communication before the Great Patriotic War, many Red Army 

personnel were not familiar with radio communications and preferred 

2 

to rely on the more familiar telephone. Radio operators who were 
formally trained, however, were extremely well trained and assigned 
to corps level commands and above. Radio operators below the corps 
level where radios were used only in armor units (see Figure 3 ) were 

3 

typically poorly trained on the job and limited in technical ability. 

^ Interview , von Luttichau. 

2 

Alexander Werth, Russia at War (London, 1964) , p. 138. 
^ Interview , Nekrich. 

*According to Richard Ogorkiewicz , Armoured Forces (New York, 
1970) , p. 9 9, .a Russian armored, or Tank Division consisted of two tank 
regiments, one motorized infantry regiment and an artillery regiment 
while a motorized division included two motored infantry regiments, 
one tank regiment and an artillery regiment. 
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